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THE WESTWARD MARCH 

OF 

Emigration in the United States, 

AS AFFECTING THE FUTUEB OF COLOEADO 
AND NEW MEXICO. 



The United States has about forty *two millions of inhabitants* 
Its annual production exceeds *ten thousand millions of dollars. 
Its foreign exports exceed 600 million dollars, gold value. All 
classes, it is safe to say, are more prosperous in the United States 
than in any country of the world. The population increases an- 
nually about 1,500,000, due— 

1st. To the natural growth caused by an increase of births, an 
evidence alike of the salubrity of the climate and the general com- 
fort and prosperity of the people. 

2d. To an immigration which now amounts to about 400,000 
annually. In the 50 years from 1820 to 1870, it has been 8,518,* 
334, of whom 2,3t5,095 were farmers. 

The character of this immigration may be inferred from the fact 
(see the Report of Secretary of Board of Immigration issued in 
December last,) that these colonists bring with them to the United 
States an average sum of $800 each. They are in fact, for the 
most part, enterprising and intelligent people, who, from religious 
or political persecution, or a desire simply to acquire land or other- 
wise better their fortunes, have sought the shores of the new world. 

One effect of this large yearly increase in population has been 
to induce a national movement from the Eastern States to the 
West, which has come to have the certainty and uniformity of a 
great social law. 

*By some authorities six thousand millions. 
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This part of the " new world " is about 3,000 miles in width 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans. 

Having been discovered and peopled by Europeans, it was, of 
course, settled up first along the Atlantic shores, and the navi- 
gable streams communicating therewith. The settlements 
extended thence westward about 300 miles to the Ohio river and 
the chain of great lakes— where water communication again came 
in to promote and distribute the westward movement. When, 
at last, railroads were introduced, access was afforded tp every 
part of the interior of the new States, and the growth and produc- 
tion of the West were wonderfully stimulated. The westward 
march of population was now fairly inaugurated on its modern 
scale. The emigration from Europe assumed larger proportioos 
and increased yearly with the improvements in ocean travel, and 
the opening up of railroad communication with fresh parts of the , 
virgin Mississippi Valley, 

This great basin, drained by the Mississippi river and its tribu- 
taries, is about 1,T00 miles in width, and extends nearly 1,000 
miles from North to South. Its eastern border is the low range 
known best as the Alleghany Mountains, and its western rim, the 
Sierra Madre, or " Rocky Mountains," the back-bone of the con- 
tinent, whose drainage is shed eastward to the Atlantic and west- 
ward to the Pacific ocean. So rapidly has this westward move- 
ment gone on, that the *' Mississippi Valley " already contains the 
♦majority of the people of the United States, and it has even been 
proposed to move the capitol of the nation, from Washington . 
(which was sufficiently central for the 4,000,000 people who ef- 
fected a separation from Great Britain in 1184) to St. Louis, a city 
1,000 miles west of New York, but containing over 400,000 in- 
habitants, and occupying a much more central position to the ex- 
isting 42,000,000 of people. In size, St. Louis is the third city in 
the United States, or was by the last census. 

The growth of the great West is measured by the rapid increase 
in population of its large cities : 
Chicago, from 4,no in 1836, to 400,000 in 18T3. 
St. Louis, from 12,000 in 1836, to 400,000 in 18T3. 
Cincinnati, from 33,000 in 1836, to 260,000 in 1813. 
Pittsburg (and suburbs), from 16,000 in 1836, to 300,000 in 1873. 

♦Population of the States in the Mississippi Valley, according to the 
census of 1870, 18,000,000 ; add for growth in 3i years, 3,000,000. Present 
efltimate, 21,000,000. 
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The most rapid growth, however, set in after the close of the war 
of the rebellion, 1865. St. Louis, which had 180,000 population 
in 1865, has more than doubled since ; and the growth of Chicago 
has been perhaps even more astonishing. 

The energetic building of railways which then began, and the 
adoption of special and organized efforts by the States and railway 
companies to induce colonization to the lines of those roads, have 
caused this rapid opening up and development of the West, which 
is rightly considered one of the great social phenomena of the 19th 
century. 

These lines of railway were rarely built to accommodate exist- 
ing population or traffic. They were built ahead of both, in order 
to colonize the country. Their construction was necessary to 
make it inhabitable, and the lines found at once a lucrative busi- 
ness in carrying in the immigrants and their household goods, 
tools and plant generally, lumber for their houses, and the first 
supplies even of food itself, to start them in their new homes. 

The railway companies well knew that this business would sup- 
port their lines until the colonists could get to work on the virgin 
soil and raise a surplus for shipment. 

When the Kansas Pacific railway had reached Topeka, in 1866, 
the line of Concord coaches from the end of its track westward to 
Denver and the intermediate country, carried sometimes six pas- 
sengers daily, and often none at all. In two years, with the exten- 
sion of the rail, the daily trains were running (from Topeka west- 
ward) with 400 to 500 passengers each, and from the inability of 
the company to anticipate such an increase in time to supply the 
rolling stock, it was more usual than otherwise to see the aisles of 
the cars and even the platforms of a long train crowded. Thus 
was Kansas settled, other railway lines having been rapidly added 
to join in the work of colonization. 

In 1865 the construction of railways began in Kansas. In 1873 
there were 2,500^; miles in operation.' The population meanwhile 
had increased from about 100,000 to 400,000, the bulk of whom 
had gone there in four years. In Texas, since 1871, the pQpula- 
tion has increased from 800,000 to 1,100,000 ; there having been 
added to it 100,000 yearly for the last three years. 

When the writer of this paper began his connection with railways, 
twenty years ago, it was necessary to go west by stage-coach apart 
of the way to reach Pittsburg (at the eastern edge of the Mississippi 
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Yalley, about 400 miles from New York), and the construction of 
railways was then just beginning West of Pennsylvania. He has 
had occasion since to keep en rapport with their extension through 
the West. In 16 years thereafter, he was able to travel by rail 
across the entire continent, 3,300 miles. 

In 185T the financial panic interrupted all railway building, 
including a line then under construction, the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne and Chicago railroad, now one of the leading and most 
remunerative trunk lines of the United States, deriving a revenue 
in 1873 on 500 miles, of $9,180,310, and of which over four and a 
half millions were net. It found itself 84 miles short of reaching 
Chicago, a promising town which then numbered about '10,000 
inhabitants. The enterprise was, however, taken hold of by J. 
Edgar Thomson (then, as now, standing at the head of the rail- 
road men of the United States), who raised the money by an ap- 
peal to capitalists, in which he showed, amongst other things, that 
the line would pay, because the clearing of the forests along its 
line, while opening the country to the farmers, would give trans- 
portation to the railroad," since all the lumber would be required 
at Chicago, a growing place in a prairie country ; which would 
also consume the manufactured products of Pittsburg. This was 
sixteen years ago. Long since, Chicago became the " New York 
of the West,'' far outstripping Boston and Baltimore in popula- 
tion : and the Fort Wayne railroad, besides possessing great local 
significance, has become a great national highway for the com- 
merce between the West, the entire Northwest, and the East. 

Even the Pennsylvania railroad, perhaps the most important 
line in the United States, was started by the merchants of Phila- 
delphia (about the beginning of this great hegira to the West), 
not so much as an investment expected of itself to pay, as an effort 
to secure trade as merchants, and as a matter of city pride. Sub- 
scriptions were made and frequently charged off to profit and loss. 
A reputation for public spirit demanded they should subscribe, and 
the merchants paid over their money to this unpromising enter- 
prise m much the same spirit that they would have done toward 
a public library or a city park. 

It is gratifying to know that an original subscriber has received 
back in dividends, in 20 years, since 1853 (a year before the com- 
pletion to Pittsburg) for each $100.00 invested, the equivalent* of 

^Counting the stock dividends at their market value when paid. 
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$250 cash, an average of 12 J per cent, per annum, while the company 
has besides a surplus of 9 millions ; and that this road, undertaken 
as a daring adventure on money «onsidered rather as sacrificed to 
public spirit, is now transporting yearly nearly six million passen- 
gers and ten million tons, and that it derived an annual revenue 
in 18T3 from the 358 miles of main line alone, of $22,308,481, or 
net $9,428,213. 

The above are only a few of a thousand incidents which might 
be cited to illustrate the wonderful extent and rapidity of this pe- 
culiar American movement, epitomized by the words of Horace 
Greeley, " Go west, young man, go west.*' 

Of what classes are those who thus emigrate? Partially 
foreigners, but chiefly young Americans — ^pushed out by the large 
annual influx from Europe. The young American has inherited 
a genius for colonization. He has seen and learned by tradition 
of the growth of comfort, wealth and refinement, of the increased 
value of land, and the rapid rise of cities and acquisition of 
capital around him in his more easterly home. He starts out full 
of courage and hope, with no other capital than these qualities 
and his strong arm, to acquire th0 cheap land, and build himself a 
home in the West. He leaves behind friends and kindred, resolved 
to achieve fortune and consequence, and then to return East to 
marry and carry his wife to the new land. He is enterprising and 
full of faith. He knows that his adopted State or Territory will 
soon become populous, and contain large cities and all the comforts 
and luxuries he has left in the East. He hastens to seize the rich 
soil, the forest of timber, the coal field, the iron, copper or lead 
mine, the fine water-power or the promising town-site, which have 
remained since creation untouched in that country of hope. 

As he acquires fortune, and his boys grow up, they too become 
filled with the inevitable longing. The land around them has 
become in its turn valuctble ; the social and business chances are 
diminished by competition ; they know the story of their father's 
career, and the most enterprising imitate it and start out to ad- 
vance still farther the line of the western frontier. 

All this is but a truism to the American, but to the Eurbpean 
reader it seems a necessary preliminary to impress upon the mind 
the character and magnitude of this national westward movement, 
which is calculated upon by every thinking man in the United 
States with the certainty of an unquestioned natural law. A few 
more illustrations may be interesting : 
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The State of Illinois has now nearly three millions of people. 
It is one of the richest States of the Union. It contains T,000 
miles of railways, and it is a common remark that the resources of 
eight miles of country on each side of a line in that State will 
warrant the construction of a new railway. But in 1856-T, when 
the writer first visited Illinois, and the more active construction 
of these lines had begun, one might ride by rail across the un- 
broken prairie for a hundred miles without seeing a house or 
fence. The lines were built in advance of population — not to 
supply existing wants, but to settle the country by making it ac- 
cessible and enabling its future products to reach a market. How 
well they have succeeded in making this state the " granary" of 
America is too well known to require expression. The lines them- 
selves — the machines which have absolutely created this prosper- 
ity — have abundantly shared in it; and, with few exceptions, have 
paid a high interest upon their cost. 

West of the line of the Mississippi river the same rapid progress 
has continued, building up first, Missouri, Iowa and Minnesota ; 
then the more westward tier of States — Texas, Kansas and Ne- 
braska — ^pausing only during the war, to be renewed with much 
more startling activity upon its conclusion. Here again, with the 
extension of the railways westward, one city after another arose, 
along the banks of the Missouri, to challenge, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, even their older tier of sisters on the Mississippi. 

Omaha, Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leavenworth, 
Lawrence and Kansas city — all within a stretch of less than 200 
miles — cotitain populations of from about 20,000 to near 60,000 
each. Practically few of these had their birth earlier than the 
close of the war in 1865. 

At that time the writer was obliged to stage across the western 
part of the State of Missouri to reach Kansas City, then a place 
of less than 8,000 people. Now Kansas City has between 40,000 
and 50,000 inhabitants; and between 1865 and the government 
census of 18T0, its population had quadrupled. Nine railway lines 
(from every quarter) terminate there, and the ambitious little city 
even asserts its claims as a future rival of Chicago. 

The land where these railways intersect at Kansas City was 
then, in 1865, a "muddy bottom," which could have been bought 
for from $50 to $100 per acre. In four years thereafter (1869) the 
railways themselves, requiring a small tract for a joint depot, were 
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compelled to change their plans because they could not obtain it 
for less than $9,000 per acre. It is now (1874) covered with brick 
and other houses. This striking instance of the rapid increase 
in population and the value of land in the West, and especially at 
certain points of concentration, is not exceptional. It is the natural 
and certain concomitant of the great continuous tide of emigration, 
and has long since ceased to create surprise in the West. It is 
regularly counted upon, and the largest fortunes are made from 
correct judgment. 



II 

Proceeding West, between the line of the Missouri river and the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, extends westward a vast unwooded, 
gently rolling plain, 600 miles in width, which gradually rises from 
an elevation of say 560 feet above the sea (at Kansas City) to 
5,300 feet (at Denver). This gradual swell of the continent, caused 
by the upheaval of the great Rocky Mountain range, is at the 
average rate of from 8 to 10 feet per mile, and there presently 
results from this cause — in connection with the increased distance 
from the Atlantic, and the existence of high mountain ranges which 
cut off and condense the moisture which might have found its way 
from the Pacific — entirely new climatic conditions. 

At an aver§,ge distance of say 200 miles West of Kansas City, 
very near the half-way line of the American continent, the grad- 
ually increasing aridity, due to the above causes, has resulted in 
our reaching what may be called the western limit of natural 
arable culture, on say, roughly, the 99th meridian from Greenwich. 
West of this line, to* the vicinity of the Pacific coast, the rain-fall, 
as a rule, is insufficient to produce crops without the assistance of 
artificial irrigation. This limit is tolerably uniform for over 1000 
miles from South to North — from Southern Texas to British 
Ameiica. For the belt of about 400 miles in width between 
this line and the foot of the Rocky Mountains, there are so few 
streams (and still fewer permanent ones) that irrigation is almost 
entirely impossible. Artesian wells have been sunk to a depth of 
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1,500 feet, but the strata have continued soft and permeable, and 
no water has been reached. This great plain has generally a good 
soil, rich in valuable mineral ingredients, and lacks only water to 
make it productive. But the indispensable water is lacking. It is 
covered with thin grass, and is roamed over by millions of buffalo 
and antelope (a species of chamois), ,and a few elk, but except on 
the immediate banks or in the beds of some of the little streams, 
trees do not grow ; there is no shelter from the high winds ; no fuel 
exists except the bois de vache; and, unless in certain narrow 
valleys, this entire belt of 400 miles in width may be considered 
as unlikely to be inhabited in our day, except by a scattered popu- 
lation of cattle and sheep raisers. 

After crossing the *' plains," however, and reaching in Colorado 
and New Mexico the foot-hills of the great range known as the 
Rocky Mountains, the situation is more completely and perhaps 
beneficially changed than even in the rich immediate basin of the 
Mississippi which lies to the East of the uninhabitable belt which 
has been described. 

It is as though one had crossed the sea and reached the shores of 
a new country, full of novel attractions and advantages — some even 
unknown in the one from which he had set sail — water, timber, coal, 
shelter ; picturesque scenery, natural parks, resembling the finished 
grounds of a gentleman's country seat; home-like xiells, coves and 
valleys ; a most uniform and healthy climate, genial alike in winter 
and summer; numerous mineral springs, hot and cold ; productive 
soil — everything apparently to invite rapid and permanent settle- 
ment. Numerous streams of water pouring down upon the plains 
(fed by the melting of snow from the higher mountain peaks), ad- 
mit of being distributed over the adjoining slopes, converting them 
into a fertile agricultural district, capable of raising food for a large 
population. 

But more than this — everywhere in the mountain ranges, which 
one after another in parallel order, from north to south, ride this 
magnificent plateau that crowns the American continent, are found 
rich veins and deposits of silver, gold, lead, copper, iron, salt, and 
nearly every other known mineral, the value of each being greatly 
enhanced by the remarkable abundance and diffusion of the best 
coal. From the eastern foot-hills of the first of these ranges to the 
Pacific coast is about eleven hundred miles. This includes (on the 
central and southern parallels, which we are more especially con- ^ 
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sideriDg), the territories and States of Colorado and New Mexico, 
Utah, Arizona, Nevada and California. In connection with the 
territories North of this parallel, which need not now be described, 
this section produces practically all of the gold and silver of the 
United States, already about $80,000,000 yearly. The Rocky 
Mountains, iq the words of President Grant in his first message, 
constitute the " strong-box" of the United States, from which it 
will obtain the means to pay the national debt. 

We must now mention a remarkable break in the gradual west- 
ward march of colonization, which began in 1849, soon after the 
conclusion of the Mexican war. 

The whole of California, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, with 
Southern Colorado and Southern Utah, belonged in 1846 to Mexico. 
This area constitutes, with Texas, also a former Mexican territory, 
about one-third of the present limits of the United States, exclu- 
sive of Alaska. 

California was then a distant border province of Mexico, con- 
taining about 60,000 inhabitants, who produced nothing but a few 
cattle and sheep, with hides and wool, and a little fruit. No 
precious minerals had been discovered, and whatever wheat was 
used was Imported from Chili. 

The well-known discovery of gold in 184T, hoy^ever, started an 
American colonization, which has increased the population of Cal- 
ifornia to near 800,000, and its products from a few thousand 
dollars to over one hundred million dollars yearly. California 
was accessible by water around Cape Horn, and by the Isthmus 
of Panama route, both for first reaching and subsequently supply- 
ing it. Everything was at first imported, even meat. Nothing 
went out but gold. The country was considered dry, and* agri- 
culturally so unreliable, that it occurred to few to deem it valuable, 
except for washing gold. Men went to California to make their 
fortunes and return home to enjoy them. 

Now California exports $20,000,000 worth of wheat yearly (as 
much or more than of gold and silver), $10,000,000 yearly of wool ; 
it supplies fruit and wine to all Eastern cities, and besides the 
constant immigration, is visited by from 15,000 to 20,000 touirsts 
yearly from America and Europe, who think nothing of crossing 
the American continent, 3,300 miles by rail, to spend some weeks 
or months there, for the benefit of their health or the enjoyment of 
the scenery. 
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California, however, was on the Pacific coast ; it was accessible 
by water, and although many of the early emigrants crossed the 
plains to reach it, the great majority went by sea, and all the 
supplies were of course carried by water. 

The absence of navigable rivers West of the Missouri, and the 
existence of wild tribes of Indians, prevented other parts of the 
western half of the continent frona being settled to any extent 
until the time had come to push out railroads, bridge the dreary 
expanse, the " Buffalo Plain," which has been described, and bring 
the Rocky Mountains within reach from the East. 

The only exception to this statement is the early Mormon occu- 
pation of Utah, where the chief object was to get as far away as 
possible for the undisturbed practice of their peculiar institutions. 
The effect upon the Utah railroads of this exceptional colonization 
will be referred to hereafter. 

Two great railways, the Union Pacific and Kansas Pacific, 
started from the banks of the Missouri river in the summer of 
1865, to cross the plains. The first, supplemented by the Central 
Pacific which was to advance from San Francisco, eastward, had 
the bold purpose of spanning the remainder of the continent. The 
project was ridiculed ; the Rocky Mountains were declared to be 
impassable; it Was denied that there would be any busioess if the 
line was built ; even the most enthusiastic counted upon little, but 
the through business with California and China ; and no less an 
authority than General Sherman, the head of the army, who had 
campaigned in the country to be traversed and was supposed to 
know it, declared in the hearing of the writer in August, 1865, 
that jbhe project was chimerical, and that he would not "buy a 
ticket for his youngest grandchild." 

Notwithstanding, in four years from its commencement the en- 
tire line of nearly 2,000 miles in length was completed in the sum- 
mer of 1869, and the General could (and I believe did) ride 
through by rail to the Pacific coast in seven days from New York 
(3,300 miles). 

The gross earnings of this Pacific railroad line from Omaha to 
San Francisco last year, were $24,137,192, and the net, $13,504,- 
838, sufficient to pay from 16 to 18 per cent, upon its cash cost ; 
but what is most interesting is the fact that although its construc- 
tion has reversed to a considerable extent the course of the world's 
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trade with the Indies, so that teas and other Asiatic merchandise 
now come from the West instead of the East, and England sends 
her mails to Australia by way of New York and California, yet 
the bulk of this vast revenue is derived from local transportation 
originating between the two termini of Omaha arid San Francisco. 
Immediately prior to the construction of this highway, a single 
coach line, an occasional emigrant wagon train for California, and 
the supply of the interior government military posts, constituted 
the entire movement. 

Nearly the whole of the enormous transportation represented by 
the above figures was simply created by the construction of the 
railroad. It did not exist before, and could not have existed 
until the railway was built. 

What has been the effect of the construction of this railway 
upon California? 

To raise its population in four years from 500,000 to near 800,000. 
That outlying Mexican colony has become one of the proudest 
and most promising States of the American Union 1 Its taxable 
wealth is appraised at 1,200 millions of dollars. 

Nevada, adjoining California en the East, then entirely uninhab- 
ited except by starving Digger Indians, produces now about $35,- 
000,000 of silver and gold yearly — nearly as much as the whole of 
Mexico. Its water is so limited, however, that there is scarcely 
any agricultural production. 

Utah, still further Eastward, has, since the completion of the 
Pacific railroad, discovered silver mines which already produce 
five million dollars annually — and this territory having besides, 
the advantage of the water which flows from the West slope of 
the Rocky Mountains proper, produces every species of vegetable 
crop, with the finest fruits, and already exports some wheat (which 
raised by irrigation is of a superior quality) to St. Louis. 

About a year later, the Kansas Pacific railway, on a line aver- 
aging 150 miles South of the Union Pacific, succeeded in spanning 
the Buffalo Plain, and reaching the foot of the mountains in 
Colorado. 

The effect is seen in the increase of population of Colorado, in 
three years from 39,864 to 100,000. 

The Denver Pacific Railway, a branch from the Union Pacific, of 
106 miles, at the same time gave Colorado a second railroad connec- 
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tion with the East. Six other trunk lines have advanced a greater 
or less distance across Nebraska, Kansas, the Indian Territory or 
Texas, with the view of reaching Colorado and New Mexico — two 
of the lines hoping to extend through New Mexico to the Pacific. 
These are the Texas Pacific; Atlantic and Pacific; Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe ; Leavenworth and Denver ; St. Joseph and 
Denver, and Burlington and Missouri extension. 

These lines are pushed out by the momentum of the 10,000 
miles of line at their back, constituting the railway system of the 
United States. 

They are a strong evidence of the American faith that "West* 
ward the Star of Empire takes its course," and that the great 
wave of colonization in that direction will not stop. 

It must be interrupted however, as above shown, by the "400 mile 
arid belt," which has been described, and then what will happen ? 
Will it roll back and fill up more densely with population the 
country East of the 99th meridian ? Not if human nature continues 
to be what it is and has been. The same desire to push out and 
seize upon the virgin resources of the land, the same longing to 
acquire an independent home, and to carve out a fortune unrestricted 
by the competition of capital — the same yearning to have "elbow 
room," socially and industrially — the continued rapid increase of 
population in the East and "Old West" from births and foreign 
immigration, must continue to produce the same result that they 
always have done in the United States. 

Let us ask what the colonists from the Eastern States would 
have done on reaching the western border of Ohio, after that State 
had been occupied, had they found to the westward, instead of the 
rich soil of Indiana and Illinois, an uninhabitable belt of the same 
width separating them from the Mississippi river ? 

Would they not have broken over this barrier and precipitated 
themselves upon the shore of Missouri, Iowa, etc., with excep- 
tional force? Would not these States in all probability have been 
even more densely and rapidly populated and developed than they 
have been, by reason of the necessity of accommodating the four' 
and a quarter millions of people who now occupy Indiana and 
Illinois ? If it had been impossible to have a Chicago in Illinois, 
what a mighty city we should have anticipated of St. Louis in 
Missouri 1 
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The natural resources and capacity to support the population of 
Colorado, New Mexico, etc., will appear more particularly later 
on ; but if we assume for the present, that they offer on the whole 
an area as attractive as that over which the westward emigration 
has already passed, can we resist the conviction that the great 
march which has been interrupted at the 99th meridian must leap 
across this uninhabitable belt, and strike first with particular elan 
against the foothills of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado and New 
Mexico ? 



Ill 

In what prominent respects does this new land present distin- 
guishing features, favorable or unfavorable as they would 
affect growth, from those found in the Mississippi basin and 
East thereof ? 

First, Unfavorable in comparison. In Colorado and New 
Mexico the rain fall is so much less, that except for small grains, 
potatoes, flax, hay, etc., in the higher parks and valleys, where 
the natural moisture is greater, arable culture is impossible with- 
out irrigation. The amount of arable land outside of these eleva- 
tions is therefore limited by the amount of irrigating water. In 
fact, it is not estimated to exceed at the outside 6,000,000 acres, 
to which add the area estimated to be cultivable without irri- 
gation for certain products, say 4,000,000 acres, and we have 
10,000,000 acres as the maximum total area, estimated to be capable 
of producing vegetable food for man and animal in the two terri- 
tories (exclusive of grass). As the total area of Colorado and 
New Mexico is, however, 148,000,000 acres, it will be eeen that 
certainly not over seven per cent, of the whole area is thus culti- 
vable. Consequently immigrants cannot, as heretofore in the West 
pour in and drop down hap-hazard all over the country, and pro- 
ceed at once to cultivate the soil, each independently of the other. 
The agricultural colonists must go where there is running water, 
and then join together and get out their irrigating ditches. 
But irrigation is a new thing, and a bug-bear to eastern farmers. 
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They find it requires a considerable first outlay, and they rarely 
haye the necessary means to spare. They have been unaccus- 
tomed to it and fear it. 

We shall presently show how these difficulties may be over- 
come, and that they are even accompanied by some very valuable 
compensations ; but let us here remark that in the above is summed 
up what we consider to be all ijie relative disadvantages of Col- 
orado and New Mexico, 

On the other hand, what are the relative advantages f 

1st : Health. The entire colonization of the Mississippi Yalley, 
from Pittsburg to middle Kansas, a width of 1,000 miles, has been 
carried on with the almost universal accompaniment of fevers — due 
to the breaking up of the new soil, clearing of the forests, exposure 
to rain, and frequently to the necessity of drinking inferior water. 
Charles Dickens' description of " Eden " in his Martin Chuzzlewit, 
when his hero is brought to the West, was frequently not 
much exaggerated. It was lamentably near the truth in too 
many cases. The terrible ** fever and ague," oftener than other- 
wise, struck down whole families on their arrival in the new home. 
Reflect on what a terrible burden this wholesale and depressing 
sickness — ^the seeds of ^hich often remain permanently in the sys- 
tem — has been upon the first labors df the western pioneer. He was 
not only prevented from working when it was most necessary (at 
the start in life), but. his little substance had to be taxed to pay 
for medicines and doctor's services for his family. 

What a striking contrast is presented in this respect by Colorado 
and New Mexico. The elevation of the country, dryness of the air 
and proximity of the mountains produce here the healthiest climate 
in the United States, and probably of the world. Malarial diseases 
are almost unknown. One can lie down to sleep with impunity on 
the bare ground with nothing but his blanket. Bivouacking is a 
habit of the people. The newly arrived emigrant, when poor, often 
makes himself a "dug-out" or a cave in the ground, and lives there 
comfortably until he can build a house. It has been the custom 
for many years in the United States for physicians to prescribe for 
invalids a *' trip across the plains " to the Rocky Mountains, and 
now one of the highest medical authorities of the United States, 
Dr. Jos. Pancoast, of Philadelphia, gives the following testimony: 

" Hiat in regard to the great questions which concern invalids^ heat, 
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coldj dryness Und humidity ^ and freefness of the air from every noxious 
quality^ Colorado presents 'peculiar attractions that can scanrcely fail to 
maJce it one of the great sanitaria of the North American continent. 

** Its weather, which is more than ordinarily dear and serene, and its 
scenery unexampled almost for interest and beatUy, invite the invalid to 
out-door exercise, and its mineral springs, of varied qualities, grateful 
to the taste, will he found very beneficial in welUapportioned cases. 

" Colorado lies in the northern part of the temperate zone, which is 
deemed in all climates the most eonducive to health and longevity. It is 
protected by its mountain ranges against the cold ivinds of the West, and 
by its continental slopes from the paludal fevers of the Mississippi Valley. 
If greater warmth is required in the winter, the railroad, which extends 
southward, places it within easy reach of the invalid. 

" The greai elevation and consequent rarefaction of the atmosphere in 
Colorado, with its thermometric moderation in all seasons, gives to this 
region cm especial advantage as a general sanitarium." 

Since the railways have made Colorado accessible — in fact, it 
has become a great '* Summer Resort " and " Winter Resort" for 
the well-to-do people of the East. American and English gentle- 
men of means and leisure have begun to build country seats there, 
and the fame of the country for its healthfulness and beauty is 
universal in the United States. The purity of the atmosphere is 
unsurpassed — ^possessing a large degree of electricity consequent, 
upon altitude, entirely free from humidity, wonderfully clear and 
exhilarating — malarious or poisonous exhalations rarely burden this 
pure air. Decomposition takes place so slowly that the noxious 
gases engendered pass away imperceptibly. At Colorado Springs 
the number of clear and fair days number 320 in the year. 

What an advantage is this to the emigrant : to have for his 
new home, instead of an unhealthy swamp (a sort of alluvial grave), 
a land already sought by people of wealth and leisure for its health- 
giving qualities. It is difficult to overestimate the importance of 
this consideration. " The work of a man in full health is worth 
from 50 to 100 per cent, more than that of a man in poor condi- 
tion." 

2d. Much greater variety in the elements of natural wealth. 
Heretofore in the United States, and especially in the more recent 
States of the great Mississippi Yalley, the resources opened to im- 
migrants have been in an overwhelming proportion merely agri- 
cultural. The ji^aising of Indian corn and wheat has monopolized 
for the greater wart the labor of the immigrant. For a while this 
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was accompanied by great prosperity. As long as the distances 
were not too great from the seaboard, the surplus would bear rail- 
way carriage to the cities and manufacturing districts of the East, 
and to Europe and the West Indies. Wheat having become the 
standard bread-food of the civilized world, was tolerably sure of 
a foreign market, from the failure of harvests in one or another of 
the European districts, and the surplus Indian corn or maize could 
be put into packed hogs, whisky, high wines, lard, etc., and in 
that concentrated form bear long transportation. The South, also, 
prior to the abolition of slavery, having devoted itself quite exclu- 
sively to the raising of cotton, tobacco, rice and sugar, afforded a 
good market for the breadstuffs and meat of the States North of 
the Ohio. 

West of the Mississippi, a like prosperity at first was seen. 
The immigration was so rapid to Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, that 
the newly arrived colonists themselves were sufficient to afford a 
good market to those who had previously come and got their 
farms under cultivation. Each year's immigration was equal in 
numbers to the population of a great city, and like it required to 
be fed, being, at least temporarily, non-producing. 

It was manifest that where nearly every new-comer proceeded 
to farming, the first prosperity could not continue very long. 
There was too much raw material being produced. 

The farmers of these last mentioned States, finding after the first 
falling off in the proportion of new arrivals that all their neigh- 
bors were likewise producers of agricultural products, and that 
they were separated from the manufacturing States of the East 
and the Atlantic seaboard by a belt of 1,000 miles (also filled with 
farmers), began to look out for a western market, which they found 
in the gold and silver miners, stock raisers and traders, who had 
already found their way to Colorado, New Mexico, and Montana. 
This new market, by reason of the larger influx of miners, 
smelters, cattle, horse and wool growers, tourists, invalids, and 
other " non-producers" of grain, in proportion to the number of 
farmers, still continues, but is every day lessening in importance 
and must soon stop altogether. Hence a check has come to the 
prosperity of the farmers West of the Mississippi river especially 
in the rich States of Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas and Nebraska (con- 
taining together nearly three millions of people)/ where although 
there is some coal in thin seams and of not very gjood quality there 
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appears to be little or no iron ore, and other mines are not found. 
Extensive manufacturing and mining, therefore, is not possible) 
These farmers have in some seasons recently been obliged to burn 
their corn for fuel — and many of them are now turning their at- 
tention to the Rocky Mountains, where the larger variety of natui 
ral resources favors a greater and more permanent prosperity. 

These States may be expected to constitute one of the best 
recruiting grounds for the emigration to the Rocky Mountain 
plateau, from which their average center is distant less than 700 
miles. 

In Colorado and New Mexico, although the amount of culti- 
vable land is much restricted, it is doubtful whether this circum- 
stance is on the whole unfavorable. Man requires other things 
than food, and the agricultural resources exist here in much better 
proportion to the other elements of natural wealth. The working 
of the mines of gold, silver, lead and copper, so abundant in the 
adjoining mountains, and the great profusion of good coal, iron, 
fireclay, water power, timber, wool and hides, tending to create a 
large manufacturing community, all go to afford a reliable and per- 
manent home market to the farmers. 

The very fact of the long distance from all outside agricultural 
competition must cause its arable lands to be the more rapidly and 
densely settled ; and these farmers may expect to become much 
more wealthy than their eastern brethren. 

It is safe to say however, that there is sufficient irrigable and other 
arable land distributed through these two territories, if devoted sole- 
ly to that purpose, to raise vegetable food for ten millions of people,* 
and for present purposes, we may rest with that conclusion. 

The emigration of farmers, therefore, will not be so large, but 
the emigration of other classes may be expected to be larger than 
it has been to the States farther East. Because of the great abuii- 
dance and diffusion of the precious and other minerals, includin'g 
an unusual amount of coal and iron, the largest po;nilation of 
Colorado and New Mexico will probably always be a mining one. 
This furnishes the basis. 

Manufacturers 
will be especially invited : 

1st. By the large demand for tools, machinery, tramways, cai^, 
wire ropes, etc., occasioned by the working of so many mines. ' 
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2d. By the smelting or reduction of the precious and other 
metals. There are already thirty works for this purpose in Colo- 
rado (also six forges). 

3d. To work up the native wool and hides, raised on unir- 
rigated lands (and which are now exported eastward in considera- 
ble quantities), the first into clothing, the second into leather and 
shoes, saddles, etc. 

4th. By the great diffusion of good coal and rich iron ore, 
assisted by the long distances (500 and 1,000 miles), which sepa- 
rate these from the nearest coal and iron deposits to the Eastward. 
This distance, from all possible competition, operates as a natural 
tariff, which no legislation can affect, in favor of the Colorado and 
New Mexican manufacturer. 

5th. Beside the articles above specified, this last consideration 
will promote also the manufacture of sugar from beets (which 
"thrive here exceedingly well, and contain a very large percentage 
of saccharine matter : this manufacture has already been intro- 
duced into California, where there are 1^ millions of pounds 
^produced annually at two works) : the manufacture of paper, fur- 
niture, pottery, household ware, textile fabrics froip flax (which 
grows wild in the parks), agricultural implements, tools for all 
classes, etc. 

Graziers. 

This class will likewise be exceptionally large from the great 
area of the two territories, and the fact that nearly the whole of it 
is covered with nutritious grasses, which, from the dryness of the 
winters and the general mildness of the climate, form a good feed 
both summer and winter. Cattle graze out all the year, and are 
consequently (in connection with the fact that this land does not 
require to be irrigated, and belongs to the government, which per- 
mits its use by the graziers without cost), raised with extraordi. 
nary cheapness. The profits on the raising of " live stOC^" in 
Colorado and New Mexico by those who understand the busihess, 
exceed an average of 50 per cent, per annum. 

A good home market is afforded for the beef, mutton, horses, 
mules and wool, in the mines, and among the manufacturing, 
commercial, and other classes ; and as the surplus will bear ship- 
ment even to the far East (an exportation already considerable as 
regards cattle, wool, hides and dressed beef), it is difficult to see 
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how this business, which may be carried on upon over seventy 
million acres in Colorado and New Mexico, can be over done. 

Beside the producers of the above articles, this class will include 
a very large number of butter and cheese makers, by reason of the 
superiority of the park grasses, water, climate, and exemption from 
flies, and other annoying insects. In fact, for dairying, this coun- 
try will have the same prominence as little Switzerland on the old 
continent. A market for all the surplus of this choice butter, 
cheese, dressed beef, and mutton, will be afforded in Chicago, St. 
Louis,, and the other large cities of the Mississippi Yalley — while 
for butter and cheese, Texas, California, and in time the mines of 
Mexico, will likewise constitute good markets. Lard and high 
wines are also to be added. 

Wine, Brandy and Subtropical Fruits, 

There are few parts of the United States which have proven 
successful in the attempt to produce wine, while the habit of drink- 
ing this beverage has greatly increased within the past few years 
among the Americans, and is apparently on the constant increase 
from year to year. Ohio, after many efforts, and partial successes, 
has failed, except in a restricted belt along the shore of Lake Erie. 
Missouri produces a limited quantity, while California has per- 
haps shewn the only decided success. 

A large amount of California wine and fruits is now brought 
annually by the Pacific railroads across the entire continent. 

The lower 300 miles of the Main Line of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railway, along the Rio Grande Yalley, will be chiefly tle- 
voed to fruit growing and wine making. For this, it is probably 
not surpassed in in the United States, if equaled. Being nearly 
1,000 miles nearer the center of population than California, its 
grapes, which are equally good, will command all the large markets 
in the United States. The fruit transportation from California over 
the Pacific railroads is already a large one, to Denver,. Omaha, Chi- 
cago and other western towns, and it extends even to New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia ; but the Atlantic cities are pretty much 
shut out by the time required. The saving of several days, which 
will be effected when the vineyards of Bernalillo and the Rio 
Grande valley are reached by rail, must open a market of great 
extent to these fruits. The wine and brandy will of course bear 
transportation to any distance, and this will be assured by the 
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superior character of the grape, the freedom from liability to dis- 
ease and advantage of climate. 

The local consumption will also be larger than usual for the 
same amount of population, because of the disproportioned number 
of miners and tourists in the Rocky Mountains. 

Mexico, on the southward, is also a large consumer of wine, and 
with railway communication this would chiefly go down from 
Bl Paso to her towns and mining districts, since the grape does 
not appear to be adapted to the climate much south of El Paso, 
except where water is limited, as at Paras. 

Besides the relative advantages which have been specified, some 
others will be briefly alluded to. The .combination of latitude 
and altitude in Colorado and New Mexico, accompanied by the 
remoteness from ocean vapors, and the proximity of grand moun- 
tains, unite in forming a country, the charm of whose climate and 
scenery is in every one's mouth. 

Unlike Switzerland, the country is locally extremely accessible 
— cattle graze, and towns flourish at an elevation of 10,000 feet, 
the foriests of pine timber only give out at 11,500 feet (instead of 
at 6,000 feet, as in Switzerland) and mining is carried on all win- 
ter (on Mt. Lincoln) at over 14,000 feet above the sea — as high 
as the *' Jungfrau." 

The eastern base of the Rocky Mountains ranges from 3,100 to 
1,000 feet above the sea, sufficient, in this latitude, to ensure a 
delightful moderation. , By changing his latitude or altitude, one 
can find almost any climate that suits him best. Denver has about 
the latitude of northern Virginia or Lisbon, in JPortugal; Colorado 
Springs, that of Washington city; El Paso, that of Savannah, in 
Georgia, and the Madeira Islands. 

At intervals, averaging kss than 50 miles, occur mineral springs 
— hot and cold — which are already becoming resorts for health and 
pleasure, by people from the Mississippi valley and the far East. 

The universally recognized attractweness, then, of this sunny 
land, constitutes a farther advantage not possessed by any of the 
Western States, which, as we have seen, filled up so rapidly with 
population, between the Allegheny Mountains and the 99th 
meridian. 

This advantage operates not only directly on the fancy of the 
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would-be emigrant, but shows him an additional sound business 
reason for preferring this favored country. 

He sees that the annual swarming of wealthy tourists to the 
Spas and Parks of Colorado and New Mexico, seeking pleasure 
and health, means the free expenditure of large sums of money, 
a good market, of itself, for many of the articles of luxury and 
necessity which he may raise. 

He is aware that already about 100,000 prosperous Americans 
go to Europe annually for recreation, spending a sum estimated 
at $100,000,000 yearly, and he observes, how the completion of 
the Pacific Railroad has opened in California a new pleasure 
ground for from 15,000 to 20,000 of the same class yearly. 

But it is not even necessary to speculate ; the facts are before 
him. Colorado is now visited by at least 6,000 tourists yearly, 
and as many of them remain for months, and some throughout 
the year (to avoid the forbidding winters of the East) the amount 
of money thus expended is already considerable. Even from New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, Colorado is but two-thirds of the 
distance to California ; while from St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas 
City, and the centre of this populous hive of the Mississippi 
valley, it is but an average journey of two days, and is the nearest 
resort to which these people can repair from the excessive summer 
heat and malarious atmosphere of their vast alluvial basin. 

The tide of tourist travel to the Rocky Mountains is therefore 
increasing each year, in a high ratio, and no one who is familiar with 
the traveling habits of the Americans, with the manner in which the 
"White Mountains," "Saratoga,'* and hundreds of sea-side resorts 
along the Atlantic Coast, are thronged each summer, and Florida, 
Havana, etc., in winter, by people from every part of the interior, 
and who observes the growing tendency of Americans to learn 
more about their own country, can doubt but that this sort of 
travel will, before long, be as large and remunerative to Colorado 
and New Mexico, as it now is to Europe. There will be a chain 
of hotels throughout the two territories, at the various Spas and 
points of special scenic interest, and the curious travelers will 
make the round of these, as they now do to such an extent in the 
comparatively tame "White Mountains" of New England. 
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The fact that Colorado is a country of the finest natural roads, 
requiring little or no expense to make or maintain them, is another 
advantage of no mean importance. In some countries the burden 
of constructing and keeping up the indispensable turnpike roads is 
half as great as the cost of Narrow Gauge Railways in Colorado. 

Diligences and wagon trains start off from stations on the 
railway lines for journeys of several hundred miles, where scarcely 
a dollar's expenditure has been found necessary to make the road 
other than nature left it. 

Fourth, Organized Migration. The recent plan of emigrating 
in colonies which, was first generally introduced in the United 
States by its adoption for Colorado, is a relative advantage of 
very considerable importance. Heretofore the western immi- 
grants had straggled out individually and dropped down without 
society, schools, churches, friends, amusements, roads, or any of 
the ameliorations of life. 

They left the cohering process to be carried on afterwards. 
Although stimulated by ambition, it was, after all, a hard lot, a 
long struggle for fortune, with few enjoyments by the way. 

How different is the case under the system of " organized 
imigration." But the contrast between the old and new way is so 
well expressed by a writer in the Chicago Interior of July 18th, 
1872, that we may be pardoned for quoting it entire. 

ORGANIZED MIGRATION. 

" Colorado at once became the field of a more fortunate and 
happier development than up to this time has been vouchsafed 
any other' portion of the United States. Capftal, influence and 
organization combined to make her settlement systematic and rapid. 

'^ There probably never has been a country before, whose settle- 
ment has been under so happy and promising auspices as that of 
this Territory to-day. Capital has already laid firm and strong 
the foundations of a prosperous social structure. Railroads have 
been built at the cost of millions of dollars, and more are projected, 
or in course of construction. Smelting works, furnaces and ore 
mills have been erected by eastern owners, until the wild hills of 
the Rocky Mountains, in places, look like the coal and iron regions 
of Pennsylvania, or the great manufacturing districts of New 
England. 
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'' Her population, too, has been gained, not by the old and for- 
tuitous system of pioneer settlement, but by organized and syste- 
matic colonization. Her people are not the drift, but the pick of 
the east. They come not as solitary adventurers, but as matured 
communities. They come not to struggle through generations of 
hardship and privation, but to improve on the experience of the 
life they have left. 

" I know of nothing in the history of human progress which 
shows a greater advance, than the contrast between the old and 
the new plan of emigration. The old emigrant gave up almost 
everything — ^the new one, we might almost say, gains almost every- 
thing. Our fathers, when they sought a new home, abandoned 
country, law, order, comfort, education. We carry with us our 
schools, lyceums, churches, political and civil organization, and 
may even start with advantages which we did not possess in the 
old home. 

*' Colorado is a brilliant example pf the modern system of organ- 
ized colonization, and this settlement of Colorado Springs, from 
which I write, is a most excellent and successful illustration 
Nine months ago the place was a beautiful rolling mesay which had 
never known the habitation of man. To-day it is an embryonic 
city, with every condition of a fortunate future which couM be 
secured by intelligence, liberality and sagacity. There are 
churches, a school-house and school, a lyceum, a full municipal 
organization, jusMcesof the peace, constables, and a special charter, 
hotels, railroad offices, one lawyer, three physicians, a newspaper, 
livery stables, stores, insurance and real estate oflBces, and some 
600 or 800 inhabitants (now over 2,500). 

" No street is narrower than 100 feet, and the main avenues are 
140. Every house that goes up is built in regular order, and by 
good mechanics, shapely and in place. The municipal charter 
forbids the sale of liquor, and secures police regulations which 
could not be enforced in many parts of Illinois. I can safely say^ 
that in the way of social culture^ salutary restraints and moral 
injiuencesy the place is not excelled by any village in the States,^^ 

"In the old times, a settler would have had to wait many 
years, perhaps a life-time, to have gathered around him for him- 
self and children the comforts and conveniences which are here at 
Colorado Springs. Now we go West, and find civilization ready- 
Biade to order, waiting to .receive us." — Temperance Vindicator ^ 
JEtarrisburg, Fa, 
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It will be observed that in a country where irrigration is pnac- 
tised, there is everything to recommend and induce the system I of 
migrating in colonies — the dependence upon a common canal, 
the union of resources to build this canal, the necessity of acquir- 
ing in block the area of land to be covered artificially by water, 
and so on. 

Besides other advantages, the colony, through those raising it, 
is able to obtain for the members, and their families, lower rates 
of transportation from the railways, by about one-third, also for 
their household goods and first supplies. 

It can likewise deal, for its agricultural implements and cattle, 
on better terms ; can herd its animals in common, and use the 
organization for a variety of useful purposes. It is better able 
likewise to wisely regulate, at the start, the composition of its 
parts, avoiding an excess of any particular industrial class. The 
colonial organization is of the simplest character, rather under- 
stood than written down, and ceases in a very short time after the 
arrival of the colonists — giving way naturally to the regular 
organizations provided by State and Territorial law. 

But will not the greater distance from the East tend to restrict 
the emigration to Colorado and New Mexico? No. Because 
this emigration comes chiefly from the Mississippi Valley — the 
"Old West." From the center of population in this basm (of 
over 20,000,000 souls) to Colorado is but little, \f any longer than 
from New York or Philadelphia to that central point. 

Even for those who come from the extreme East, the distance 
is practically lessened one-third by the abatement of rates of 
transportation for colonies which has been referred to. Colorado 
Springs is nearer the heart of the United States than is St. Louis. 



IV 

It will be correctly inferred from the preceding summary of the 
most striking differences between the attractions of the "Old 
West " and the " New West" as affecting emigration, that only 
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in one respect — the very small proportion of land capable of 
raising vegetable food (this being for the most part limited by the 
amount of water available for irrigation) — is there found any infe- 
riority in Colorado and New Mexico ; while in numerous other im- 
portant elements of wealth there exists undoubted superiority. 

Considering even the agricultural resources as a whole, we 
must include the raising of cattle, sheep, horses, mules, wool and 
hides, and here we find in the climate, character of the grasses, 
and immense area adapted to grazing free of cost (being public 
lands), such great advantages, that even agriculturally, it is neces- 
sary to award these two territories a high rank. 

Some idea of the importance of wool alone may be gathered 
from the fact that from California, a State which, as we have 
seen, had the advantage of early accessibility and settlement 
there was shipped last year, over the Pacific Railroad, and to the 
Atlantic cities (3,300. miles) no less than 20,000,000 pounds of 
wool. 

As regards cattle, the example of Texas, wbtoh enjoyed the 
same advantage of early accessibility, is to the point. This 
State possesses over 3,500,000 head of cattle and exports over 
1,000,000 head yearly. 

But a very much larger amount of wool ctfn be raised on the 
231,000 square miles of Colorado and New Mexico, than on the 
188,000 square miles of California (the quality being a matter of 
breeding) ; and the quality of the beef raised, by reason of the 
dryness of the climate, especially in winter, is much superior to 
that of Texas. 

In the " Old West " and Eastern States, the stock grower is 
obliged to work hard for six months of the year, to raise food to 
keep his cattle through the severe, wet winters. In Colorado 
and New Mexico, £Cnd some of the adjoining Territories, the 
animals take care of themselves, winter and summer, grow while 
their owner sleeps, and come off the ran^e, even in the Spring, 
in good condition for market. This last circumstance is of addi- 
ional importance from the fact that — since it is possible in so few 
parts of the Union — the market is somewhat free of competition 
at that season of the year, and the price of cattle for beef is higher 
than the average. 

On the whole, although the grass appears thin and stunted, its 
nutritious qualities are so great that it may be truthfully said, 
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there is no better range in the Union than that of Colorado and 
New Mexico. In Colorado alone, its area exceeds 30,000,000 
acres, and there is probably more than that much in New Mexico. 

Already, there is exported from Colorado and New Mexico 
about 5,000,000 pounds of wool yearly, chiefly to Philadelphia, 
an average distance of 2,500 miles ; and although the cattle busi- 
ness is new, from 10,000 to 20,000 head of choice beef, live and 
dressed, are already exported. 

The rule is to import Texan and other cattle, fatten and improve 
them on the nutritious grasses of Colorado, and export the choicest 
beeves. The importation must probably continue in excess of the 
exports, until these Territories are stocked. 

IRRIGATION. 

While the first effect of the necessity of irrigating land in order 
to cultivate it, is unquestonably to cheqk the ingress of the farming 
class, unless special agencies, which will be hereafter described 
are adopted, yet in fact this may be found, in the long run, a posi- 
tive advantage. 

Irrigation is simply scientific farming. The tiller of the soil is 
not left ^t the mercy of fortuitous rains. His capital and labor 
are not risked upon an adventure. ' He can plan with all the 
certainty and confidence of a mechanic. He is a chemist whose 
laboratory is a certain area of land ; everything but the water is at 
hand — the bright sun, the potash and other valuable mineral ingre- 
dients (not washed out of the soil by centuries of rain) ; his climate 
secures him always from an excess of moisture, and what nature 
fails to yield — greater or less, according to the season — ^the farmer 
supplies from his irrigating canal, and with it he introduces, with- 
out other labor, the most valuable fertilizing ingredients with 
which the water, in its course through the mountains, has become 
charged. 

After the first richness is taken off the soil in the older States, 
it may turn out that the farmers will look with envy to this sys- 
tematic cultivation of Colorado and New Mexico. Even as 
regards first outlay, it costs less than clearing the land of trees, 
underbrush and stumps in the more easterly States, or draining it 
in some of the lower wesliern ones, and when once done, it saves: 

1st. The cost of manuring, the water being always charged 
^ith fertilizing matter, and keeping up the soil. 
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2d. All loss of crop by drought or flood, or irregular rain-fall, 
or rust, or injury from being wet in harvesting. 

It is farther a positive advantage, in that 

First. It enables the farmer to regulate the work to his own 
will, instead of being compelled to labor at irregular and uncer- 
tain intervals. 

Second, It greatly increases the yield. Let us quote a recog- 
nized agricultural authority of the highest character — the late 
Horace Greeley. 

HORACE GREELEY ON IRRIGATION. 

" To ma,ny the cost of irrigation would seem so much added to 
the expense of cultivation without irrigation ; but this is a mistake. 
Here is land entirely free from stump or stick or stone, which may 
easily and surely be plowed and seeded in March or April, and 
which will produce great crops of nearly every grain, grass, or 
vegetable, and with a moderate outlay of labor to subdue or till 
It. The farmer need not lose three days per annum by rains in 
the growing season, and need not fear storms or showers when he 
seeks to harvest his grass or grain. Nothing like ague or any 
malarious disease exhausts his vitality or paralyzes his strength. 
I saw men breaking up for the first time tracts which had received 
no water, with but a single span of horses as team, whereas in 
the Prairie States breaking up involves a much larger outlay of 
power." 

The following reflections from the Greeley Tribune very perti- 
nently present the irrigation question : 

" Those Eastern farmers who expect to come to Colorado and 
get 160 acres of land, well-watered, for any sum, will be disap- 
pointed. The conditions are altogether different here from what 
they are there, and it is useless to look for similarity. Irrigation 
is certainly expensive, if one is to farm on a large scale, and do 
good farming. But a small amount of land will produce the same 
results that large amounts produce in the States, with less labor, 
though not with less attention. It is the water, not the land, that 
has the value. Land may be had, and good land, too, almost for 
the asking. We can begin to see and understand, now, how it is 
that land in the'vicinity of Ogden and other towns in Utah, when 
well improved, is worth $1,000 an acre ; and why it is that five-acre 
lots, two and three miles from Salt Lake City, without much im- 
provement, are worth $300 an acre ; and why common farms 
are worth from $100 to $200 an acre. It can be said definitely 
that there are two reasons why irrigated land must be dear : 
because there is so little that can be watered, in comparison with 
the vast country ; and because it is so uniformly productive in 
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grain, vegetables and fruit. No American bottom, nor Mississippi 
nor Connecticut Yallev, nor Mohawk Flat, can equal irrigated land 
in yield, considering the labor bestowed." 

But enough of theory. Now for the facts as already developed 
in Colorado. The annexed table will show the comparative re- 
sults of farming: the first, the average in Colorado, according to 
the recent message of its Glovernor — the second, the average pro- 
duction of the United States, according to the last report of the 
Bureau of Agriculture : 

Average crop of Colorado per I Average crop of the United 
acre. | States per acre. 



Wheat 28 bush. 

Barley 40 " 

Corn 35 " 

Oats 55 " 

Potatoes 200 " 



Wheat 12 bush. 

Barley 24 " 

Corn 25 " 

Oats 25 " 

Potatoes 93 " 



In the State of Pennsylvania, one of the most fertile of the At- 
lantic States, the average wheat crop is but twelve bushels per 
acre ; and even in Missouri, one of the most fertile States of the 
Mississippi Yalley, the average does not exceed fifteen bushels- 
So that it appears the effect of irrigation, combined with the char- 
acter of the soil in Colorado, has been to double the crop. Instead 
of twenty-eight bushels, however, which is the average, it is not 
unusual to raise forty bushels, while even sixty and seventy 
bushels to the acre have been produced. 

New Mexico is perhaps equally fertile, and enjoys the same con- 
ditions as Colorado, with a warmer climate. Although it produces 
as excellent wheat, the vine and Indian corn are more especially 
the staples of New Mexico. The mild climate of New Mexico 
permits, in the case of some products, several crops to be raised 
yearly, especially of Alfalfi (Lucerne). 

What is the quality of this wheat of Colorado ? 

It is acknowledged to be of the best raised in the United States. 
Being produced in a dry climate by irrigation, the grain comes to 
a full, perfect head, is very heavy, and makes a flour which is 
already exported by rail to distances in the East, reaching even 
2,500 miles. 

During the past season, about 2,000 barrels of Colorado flour 
have been shipped to Boston, 1,000 barrels to Chicago, and as 
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much more in all to Philadelphia, Leavenworth and other cities 
eastward. The price of the flour in Philadelphia, is now $11 
per barrel (196 lbs.), delivered at the residence. 

This is not a large trade, but it is in its extreme infancy ; and the 
superior quality of the flour will always ensure it a considerable 
eastern market, from that large class in the United States which is 
always ready to pay a high price for the best of anything. 

The demand will extend to other cities throughout the Mississ- 
ippi Yalley and the East. The United States government has 
just begun to contract for Colorado flour to supply its principal 
military post in the Union, Fort Leavenworth on the Missouri 
river, 620 miles by rail eastward from Denver. 

•The following extract is taken from the Denver '* Rocky 
Mountain News,^^ of Feb. 3d, '74. : 

" The commissary of this military department has recently awarded to 
N. 0. Yosburg & Bro., of this city, a contract for one hundred and sixty-five 
thousand pounds of Colorado flour. Major Elderkin, commissary of subsist- 
ence, U. S. A., arrived in town last night to inspect the first instalment of 
this purchase. About 50,000 pounds of this flour will be shipped to Fort 
Leavenworth for army purposes. The remainder will be distributed among 
tiie diflerent posts of this department." 

But it is not upon an Eastern market that Colorado and New 
Mexico will depend for a market for their wheat. 

After devoting a wise proportion of the irrigable land to raising 
corn, lard, whiskey, high wines, (these last articles being the 
usual 4brms into which corn is concentrated to bear exportation 
in the United States), oats, barley, hay, beets for sugar, vege- 
tables, wine, brandy, beer, fruit, tobacco, cotton, flax, and other 
textile staples — to nursery-gardens, etc. — it is not likely, in the 
writer's opinion, considering the very large proportion of miners, 
manufacturers, graziers and traders — which will constitute the home 
market, that there will be a much larger surplus of wheat for 
exportation than will be required by the mining Territories imme- 
diately adjoining. 

Of course the production of wine, brandy, ^ool and hides can- 
not be overdone, since the United States still imports yearly over 
one hundred millions of dollars of those articles. Neither can too 
much gold and silver be produced, or (as a matter of fact in the 
United States), cattle, sheep, horses, textiles, sugar, dressed packed 
and canned meats, butter, cheese, fruit, beer, and tobacco. These 
will nearly all bear transportation for any distance to a market. 
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We may conckide, therefore, that as compared with the " Old 
West "and the Eastern States, there are compensations attending 
the restricted amount of arable land in Colorado and New Mexico, 
and the necessity of irrigation, which may even throw the balance 
of advantage with the last named Territories. 

And certainly by reason of greater productiveness, we may safely 
multiply the number of irrigable acres by two, in making this 
comparison. 



But how, as regards attractions to immigrants, do Colorado 
and New Mexico compare with Galifornia, which has so rapidly 
risen to a production of $100,000,000 yearly, and a population of 
nearly 800,000 ? 

California has many of the peculiar advantages of Colorado and 
New Mexico in climate, adaptability to cattle and wool, wine and 
sub-tropical fruits, irrigation (to some extent), scenery. Spas and 
precious mines. It probably has not a much larger proportion of 
arable land^-remembcring that one-third of California (whose total 
area is 188,000 sq. miles), lies east of the high range of the Sierra 
Nevada and Cordilleras which cut it off from the moisture of the 
Pacific, and make of it a sandy desert which does not even produce 
grass. As regards wheat, California does not average over 20 
bushels per acre. Colorado exceeds this by 40 per cent. Califor- 
nia has a decided advantage in adjoining the sea, and possessing 
two available harbors, San Francisco and San Diego. This, by 
making it accessible before the trans-continental railways were 
begun, gave it the start. It has now, however, the disadvantage 
of being over 1,008 miles in a straight line (1,500 miles by rail) 
more remote than Colorado and New Mexico from 41,000,000 out 
of the 42,000,000 of the inhabitants of the United States — from 
the great wealthy hive which dwells Bast of the Rocky Mountains. 
For all the wines, wool, horses, cattle, fruits, tourist-travel and 
colonization^ this diminished distance is a decided advantage rela- 
tively for Colorado and New Mexico. 
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The climate is not so admirable in California, because, although 
the winters are milder they are w«t, whereas, like Mexico, the 
rain fall of Colorado and New Mexico, although much smaller, 
g^enerally occurs in summer. In California one misses the change 
of seasons — ^the charming progression of spring, summer, autumn 
and winter. It has but two seasons — the dry and wet. The 
summers are not unfrequently accompanied by severe droughts, 
and the winters by destructive floods. 

As regards scenery, it will be sufficient to say that attractive 
and famous throughout the world as California is in this respect, 
it does not excel the territories under consideration. 

As regards health, although California is much frequented with 
this object, it misses the advantage presented by a grand elevated 
plateau lifted a vertical mile above the sea level. Its air is not so 
bracing. 

In respect of precious mines, California yields twenty million 
dollars yearly, as against five million for the much more recently 
opened Colorado. But as the yield of California still consists so 
argely of placer or washed gold, it is constantly diminishing, or 
at least not increasing (since the new qTiartz mines do not appear 
to more than replace the production of exhausted placers). The 
yield of Colorado, on the other hand, is chiefly from regular quartz 
lodes of gold and silver, principally the latter. As new veins are 
constantly being discovered in the Rocky Mountains, with the 
Opening of railroad communication, the bullion production of 
Colorado is yearly increasing in a high ratio, and may be reason- 
ably expected before many years to surpass that of California, 
and, by reason of the remarkable abundance of lodes, even the 
yield of Nevada. 

It is, however, in the important resource of manufactures that the 
greatest advantage exists for Colorado and New Mexico, as com- 
pared with California and the entire Pacific slope. 

California possesses, as far as yet discovered, but one small coal 
district, that of" Monte Diablo," and the quality of that coal is very 
inferior. Most of the coal used in California is brought from Bell* 
ingham Bay, on the coast of British America, TOO miles distant, 
and even that is an ashy lignite, unfitted for most purposes of the 
arts; One sees in the streets of San Francisco depots of " Rocky 
Mountain coal,*' which has been carried by the Pacific railroad 
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over 1,000 miles from the interior; and most of the fuel used for 
the ocean steamers is brought from Maryland and Pennsylvania 
on the Atlantic side, an enormous journey around "the Horn," or 
via .the Isthmus of Panama. Iron ore also has, I believe, not been 
discovered, and even if it should, it would be comparatively value- 
ess without coal. California and the other Pacific States can 
therefore never excel in great staple manufactures, which bring so 
largely of population and wealth to a country. But on the other 
hand, those States should open up a vast market of consumers to 
the manufactures of Colorado and New Mexico, to which they will 
be so near in comparison with the other manufacturing districts of 
the United States. 

But it is for metallurgical purposes that the absence of good 
«oal West of the Rocky Mountains will be more especially felt. 
Those States are great producers of silver and gold, lead, copper, 
and other metals, which must be reduced from the native ores. 
Throughout an area of over one million square miles, metallurgi- 
cal operations will be required on the grandest scale. 

The demand for an adequate fuel for reduction is therefore 
tallready large and imperative, and, as this vast mineral territory is 
stiU further developed, it will become in time enormous. At pre- 
sent charcoal from wood is chiefly used, but the sparse forests are 
jbecoming rapidly thinned out, and the wagon haul will soon be 
;too long to pef mit extension. Already, therefore, we see the Union 
Pacific railroad engaged in carrying three hundred tons of coke 
weekly to the silver works of Utah and Nevada. This coke comes 
chiefly from Connelsville, Pa., a rail transportation which reaches 
even twenty-fi^ye hundred miles. 

But the coking coals of Trinidad and Cucharas in Southern 
Colorado, soon to be obtained by the extension of the Denver and 
Rio Grande railway are of excellent quality and less than half that 
distance. To Utah and Nevada the saving in transportation will 
simply be 1,300 miles ! 

The Hon. W. M. McCoy, one of the largest silver smelters in 
Nevada, writes within a few months, concerning Colorado coke, 
as follows : 

"The amount of coke necessary for smelting purposes in Nevada, 
vwill be very great, and the fact that the transportation will be 
-shortened 1,600 miles (?) will certainly enable you to supply us 
Jit much less cost to the consumer than Pittsburgh. A railroad is 
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now being constructed from Ealisade on the Central Pacific rail- 
road to Eureka, Nevada, which will probably be completed by the 
first of September next. This will bring us in communication 
with central Nevada, which will consume an immense amount of 
coke after the small quantity of timber (now being rapidly con- 
sumed) shall have been exhausted. The estimate is that my town 
(Eureka), will alone consume seventy-five tons per day, after the 
present season. We are now hauling charcoal from thirty to forty 
miles and paying thirty cents per bushel for it. With a railroad 
completed to our town, it will cost us less for coke from Colorado 
than the article (charcoal) we now use. What amount Utah will 
consunae I am unable to say. It will certainly be very large. I 
can say in general terms : if you can supply us with a good article 
of coke the consumption will be very great." 

But if a large market is thus opened to these coals, at such a 
distance westward as Utah and Nevada, what an extensive pro- 
duction will be required for the near reduction works of Colorado 
and New Mexico (where there are already between thirty and 
forty such establishments), and for the immediately adjoining 
mining districts of Arizona and Chihuahua. 

So far as yet discovered, the only metallurgical coals in the 
entire western half of the American continent are these coking 
coals of Southern Colorado, and the two valuable anthracite beds 
near Santa Fe, in New Mexico. The demand up6n them must 
be enormous. The New Mexico anthracite will go also south- 
ward by rail through Mexico, which produces $40,000,000 of 
bullion yearly, but has found no good coal, and is obliged to reduce 
its silver by the feet of mules in the wasteful patio process. 

It will also go westward by the Texas Pacific railway route to 
California and for the supply of the rapidly growing ste^m marine 
of the Pacific, which it will reach at the harbor of San Dijego in 
less than 1,000 miles. -From Alaska to Chili, along that coast a 
distance of 6,000 miles, there is an absence of good coal. 

Except in an older development and a sea coast, therefore, we 
can see no advantage possessed by California over Colorado and 
New Mexico, while it is evident that in some of the most import- 
ant elements of natural wealth it is far inferior to them. 

To a country such as we have been describing, where in tim^ 
nearly every article known to commerce, including the metals, 
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can be produced within its borders, excepting tea and tropical 
gppoceries, drugs and other products of the tropics (while even 
these will be brought hj rail from Mexico, much more quickly and' 
almost as cheaply as they could reach the Atlantic cities of the 
United States), the relative importance of foreign commerce is 
yearly diminishing. To an unusual extent it will be able to " live 
within itself." 



VI 

We have now cited our reasons for believing that in the various 
elements which go to attract population, Colorado and New 
Mexico are, to put it modestly, not behind the country East of the 
ninety-ninth meridian, where we have seen one State after another 
grow in a few years, under the impetus of rapid railroad construc- 
tion, from an uninhabited wild, to a population of from 400,000 to 
3,000,000 ; and new made cities with dazzling rapidity acquire a 
population of 50,000 to 400,000. Also, that they are not in these 
respects behind California, which increased in population betweep 
184^ and 18^5 from say 60,000 to 500,000, and since that time by 
the building of the Pacific railroad to near 800,000. 

How then, can we resist the conviction, that a similar rapid 
growth in population and wealth is at hand for Colorado and New 
Mexico, especially as the general filling up (not densely but so as 
to permit the sting of competition to be felt) of the country East 
of the limit of natural arable culture in the United States, leavea 
the increasing westward stream of emigration on this general 
parallel, no nearer or more desirable field* to occupy. There will 
come with this rush of immigrants the usual rapid building up of 
towns and cities, the increase in the price of land, the making of 
sudden fortunes, which are so familiar to the American who has 
had time to watch the growth of the "Old West." This process 
may indeed be even more active than in the Mississippi Valley, 
because of the necessity of much greater concentration on certain 
topographical lines in Colorado and New Mexico. 

In this great material work, railways must play a more im- 
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portant part, if possible, than they have done in the Mississippi 
Valley and Eastern States; for all this vast district (230,925 
square miles in Colorado and New Mexico), one-seventh larger 
than France, is without a navigable stream, and canals for navi- 
gation are impossible; whereas, every State east of the Rocky 
Mountains has been reached and supplied more or less by water 
navigation, and the railroads in every such State have been from 
the beginning, and still are, feeling the effects of water competi- 
tion. 

It is perhaps not an exaggeration to estimate that without the 
rivers, canals, lakes, bays, sounds and coast lines which the 
eastern half of the United States possesses, the existing domestic 
commerce of those States could not be carried on without at least 
trebling the number of miles of railroad. This water system, 
moreover, includes the largest rivers of the world. 

But in Colorado and New Mexico the entire commerce, what 
ever the reader may infer its amount will be from a careful con- 
sideration of the preceding statements, must be carried by rail. 
There is no water to help I 

The general character of this railroad system will be shewn fur- 
ther on. Meanwhile, let us again refer to the East and West Trunk 
lines above enumerated, which have pushed and are pushing out 
through Nebraska, Kansas, the Indian Territory and Texas, toward 
Colorado and New Mexico. Two of these eight lines, the "Texas 
Pacific" and "Atlantic and Pacific," have been organized to extend 
through New Mexico to the Pacific ; but even these have counted 
upon and estimated their local business as the most important con- 
sideration. The remaining six have sought only (after crossing 
the first 200 to 250 miles of productive belt and reaching the arid 
line) the trade of Colorado and New Mexico, with that of the 
adjoining Territories. 

After reaching the 99th meridian, or thereabouts these railway 
lines are all more or less in the condition of a ship which has 
started for a foreign shore and must reach it before any of the 
cargo can acquire a value. 

On the remaining belt of 300 or 400 miles of country, the rail- 
ways in their course leave scarcely more trace than a vessel does 
upon the waves. The Eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains con- 
tain their ports^ which must be reached to obtain water, timber, a 
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sheltered and inhabitable conntry, mineral wealth — ^in a word, to 
reach basiness. 

This vast arid plain roamed over by wild Indians, which had to 
be crossed without any local results, was of course for a long time 
a nightmare to western railroad progress, and has been the princi- 
pal cause, in connection with the absence of navigable waters, why 
the development of the immense wealth of the western half of the 
continent has been even thus long delayed. 

An adventurous population, chiefly of miners and steck growers, 
at last began to seize upon these remote treasures, and finally, in 
the summer of 1870, two railway lines reached Denver from the 
Missouri river — one from Omaha (making use of the Union Pacific 
for 51 T miles, thence called the " Denver Pacific"), and the other the 
Kansas Pacific railway, 631 miles long from Kansas City, with a 
branch of 20 miles to Leavenworth. The last named line, in spite 
of the absence of local business for nearly 400 miles, has since its 
completion yielded an average of over $2,500 per mile, neL Its 
gross earnings are nearly four million dollars yearly, of which be- 
tween one-third and one-half arises from Colorado traflSc. The re- 
mainder is derived to a slight extent from New Mexico, but 
chiefly from the colonization and supply of Eastern Kansas, which 
for 200 miles is very rich and sufficiently watered. As Eastern 
Kansas is getting to be pretty well filled up, Colorado and New 
Mexico may be expected in a few years to give the Kansas Pacific 
railway, the bulk of its revenue. 

About seventeen million dollars cash were expended in the con- 
struction of this road. 

About two millions and a quarter more were expended in build- 
ing the Denver Pacific railway, which completed the remaining 
link of 106 miles in the other route referred to between Denver 
and the Missouri river at Omaha. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad is completed about 
500 miles to a point near the western border of Kansas on the 
Arkansas river. Having been caught by the recent panic in the 
United States, it is very much in the condition of the ship above 
referred to, which has not yet landed. On being extended west- 
ward to Pueblo, 140 miles, it would find a desirable haven. 

From ten to twelve million dollars have been expended on this line. 

The other lines haveadvanced a distance varying from 80 to 300 
miles, and will be pushed on as Colorado and New Mexico grow. 
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and as the necessary capital can be raised. The most southerly of 
these lines, the Texas Pacific, has perhaps the greatest importance 
in its bearing upon the future of Colorado and New Mexico. 

In the construction of these last named roads, in all about $20,- 
000,000 have been expended, so that, exclusive of the Union Pa- 
cific and North Pacific railroads, we find that $50,000,000, cash, 
have already been expended in the construction and equipment of 
2,070 miles of operated railway, completed to or partially on their 
way across the Plains to Colorado and New Mexico, from the 
line of the Missouri River. To complete the said several unfinished 
lines, merely to the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, will 
require the construction of nearly 3,000 more miles, and the further 
expenditure of from $60,000,000 to $75,000,000 cash. 

Nothing but the appreciation of the great future in store for 
Colorado and New Mexico, based upon a full recognition of the 
facts which have been rehearsed in this paper, has led to the ex- 
penditure, made and contemplated, of the bulk of this large sum of 
$120,000,000. 

Nobody could appreciate more thoroughly than railway men 
the truth that the great westward tide of emigration can not stop, 
and that hence it must soon pour into the Rocky Mountains, and 
in so doing must choose for the greater part the latitude South of 
the 41st parallel, occupied by Colorado and New Mexico, a little 
more than one-half the width of the United States in a North and 
South direction. 

Accomplished Results, 

But it is no longer necessary to speculate upon what ought to 
take place. Although the first railroad crossed the desert and 
reached Colorado but a little over three years ago, it is possible to 
point already to demonstrated results, which go far to confirm all 
our theories about the inevitable and rapid growth of this section. 

The expected emigration at once set in. At the beginning of 
1871 the population of Colorado did not exceed 40,000. Before 
the close of 1873 it had reached 100,000. The population of its 
capital, Denver, had increased in the same time from 5,000 to be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000. That town has become the point of 
arrival and departure for the trains of six railways. 

Along the 156 completed miles of one of these lines, the Denver 
and Rio Grande railway, extending from Denver toward New 
Mexico, the five counties traversed by it have trebled or quad« 
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rupled their W6alth and population, and the taxable appraisement 
of the whole territory, which (as it does not include the mines 
and cattle) is perhaps less than half of the real wealth, has in- 
creased from $16,015,521, in 1870, to $35,669,030, in 1873. 

The town of Colorado Springs, of which the site was only 
selected just before the Denver and Rio Grande railway was com- 
pleted to it, in the autumn of 1871, has become in two years a 
thriving place of over 2,000 souls, and promises to double in 
another year. 

At the commencement of the Denver and Rio Grande railway, 
in 1871, Pueblo contained only 500 people ; it now counts over 
4,000. 

The farming population, miners and other classes, have increased 
proportionately in Colorado. 

The effect of the completion of 118 miles of main line of this 
.*oad has been in an average of less than two years to add 20,000 
people to the population along and supplied by it. 

The effect has extended for 100 miles South of the present 
terminus of this railway, so that we find the town of Trinidad, 
on the border of New Mexico, which before had but a few hundred 
people, now numbering over l,20u — while 140 miles South-west of 
Pueblo, on the Rio Grande (where the writer forded the river in 
the autumn of 1871, without seeing a soul or a house) there is now 
a town population on the opposite banks of that stream (Del Norte 
and Loma) of nearly 2,000. 

It must be remembered that all of these places, which are simply 
indices to the rapid colonization which is going on throughout 
Colorado, are continuing to increase very rapidly. 

In the mountains adjoining on the westward the mines of gold 
and silver have more than doubled their yield. The reduction 
works have been more than doubled in number. 

The coal mines of Colorado are already sending to market 
nearly 500 tons daily, some of which goes from Canyon City, as far 
as 250 miles, to Cheyenne, on the Union Pacific, and North and 
East over 300 and 350 miles to Kit Carson and Las Animas, on 
the Kansas Pacific railway. The last named road uses Colorado 
coal on 300 miles of its line eastward from Denver. 

The soda, iron and sulphur springs, cold and hot, at Manitou 
and Idaho, have been improved by building bath-houses, 
half a dozen hotels, and laying out good roads, paths, villa 
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Sites, etc., and have become already noted and favorite summer 
resorts attracting yearly about 6,000 pleasure tourists and invalids 
from all parts of the United States. Colorado Springs is becoming 
even a winter resort for invalids, and is destined to become as 
famous in that way as for a place of escape and recuperation from 
the summer heats of the East 

The Governor of Colorado, in his recent message, says : 
" That between 1810 and 1873 there have been constructed in 
Colorado and placed in operation 624 miles of railroad, costing on 
an average $18,000 per mile, say $9,792,000, and that in spite of 
their operating in so new a country not yet settled up, have 
brought in a gross revenue of $2,205,000." (The cost of operat- 
ing railways in Colorado does not exceed 50 per cent ) 

Further, he says that 544 miles additional will probably be com- 
pleted in 1874. Also, that " since 1871 the public wealth of Colo- 
rado has increased from twenty million to seventy million dollars; 
that the counties traversed by the railroads have tripled and 
quadrupled in value ; that Colorado alone contains * more iron 
and coal than the States of Missouri and Pennsylvania together — 
these two States being generally considered the richest of the 
Union in coal and iron ; that the cultivation in 1373 of an aver- 
age of 200,000 acres has produced $ 5,000,000 

Gold and silver mining 5,000,000 

Coal mining 1,000,000 

Stock raising 2,000,000 

(Besides these, the production of wool, lumber, and dairying is 
estimated at nearly $2,000,000 additional.) 

"That there are in Colorado from two to six million acres of irri- 
gable lands ; 30,000,000 acres of the best range for grazing, and 
that an area of 30,000 square miles contains numerous mines of 
gold, silver, copper, lead, marble, gypsum, petroleum, and other 
minerals and mineral springs, independently of its coal and iron 
lands." 

So much for the Governor's official statement. 

We already see that bullion, matt, wool, hides, choice cattle, 
dressed beef, and fl6ur, are being exported to the East. 

♦ITiis is a matter of estimate merely. The quantity seems to be prac 
tipally inexhaustible in both Colorado and the States with which it is com- 
pared. 
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Some manufactures have started of wool, lumber, paper, pottery, 
etc., but the scarcity of capital has prevented the great staple of 
iron from being taken hold of. This will happen when the lines 
of railway are further advanced. Reduction works have been 
established beyond expectation, and a stimulus has been given to 
"prospecting," which has resulted in opening within three years 
four new and highly promising mining districts of gold and silver — 
the "Boulder," "South Park," " San Juan," and "Hardscrabble"— 
which include hundreds of veins before unknown. 

It should be pointed out how with the cheapening of transpor- 
tation and of supplies of breadstuff's, forage, etc., there is a ten- 
dency toward the increase of mining productions in even a higher 
ratio than that of the economy realized, since there are a much 
larger number of comparatively poor veins than very rich ones. 
If, for instance, it will now only pay to work silver mines which 
yield seventy-fivedollars per ton of ore, any lessening of the cost 
of production brings at once under development a large number 
of veins now known which are worth less than seventy-five dollars, 
and which were not worked at all before. 

In New Mexico there has been no visible progress, because rail- 
road communication has not yet reached within 110 miles of its 
northern border. A like prosperity, however, awaits it when 
railroads are provided, since all the conditions of salubrity, at- 
tractive scenery, mineral, manufacturing and agricultural resources 
are found in that territory. The principal industry of the Rio 
Grande Valley will be the raising of wine, corn and fruits. 
100,000,000 gallons of wine, the best of the United States, can be 
raised yearly in this valley. The saving of 1,000 miles of land 
transportation will give the fruits and wine of New Mexico a 
great advantage over those of California. Already the grapes 
and pears of California have difficulty in reaching east of Chicago 
and Cincinnati in an edible condition, although they are constantly 
sold in New York and Philadelphia. But two or three days sav- 
ing in time, beside the avoidance of the additional haul, will enable 
the Rio Grande grapes (which are quite equal to those of Cali- 
fornia) to reach the most easterly markets in sound condition. 

By the United States Census of 1870, I^qyt Mexico contained 
110,000 inhabitants. 
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VII. 

Before proceeding to outline the railway system of 2,500 to 
6,000 miles which will be required in the opinion of the writer 
during the coming ten years for the proper development of Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, let us state some considerations of a general 
character affecting the question of railroads in that country. 

1st. Railways are constructed in the West of the United States 
more economically than in any part of the world. This arises 
partially from the fact that the land and " right of way " are ob- 
tained without cost, or at very low rates. Some railways have 
probably been entirely built in the West for no more than the lands 
alone have cost for a railway in Europe. 

Again, here the legislative, organization and legal expenses are 
inappreciable. Although iron and labor, it is true, are cheaper in 
Europe, yet timber for sleepers, bridges, trestles, all buildings, 
cars and telegraph poles, are cheaper in the United States, and by 
the substitution of timber much iron is saved. 

The sleepers are placed closer together, thus permitting a lighter 
rail; wooden truss and pile bridges and trestle work are used, 
which with proper caution answer sufficiently for the first ten 
years of the traffic. So also though labor is higher in the United 
States, yet this is more than offsetted in various ways : 

(a) By the employment of labor-saving implements and machines 
to a much greater extent — scrapers, excavators, steam-Irishmen. 

(b) By the use of heavier grades and sharper curves to avoid 
tunnels and heavy cuttings, trestles to avoid immediate high earth 
embankments, etc., etc. 

(c) By saving the labor (as well as material) which in Europe 
are expended in permanent and expensive depots and structures. 

Generally the Americans have conformed themselves to a moro 
economical system of construction. As the rate of interest was so 
high, it was better to expend as little capital per mile as would 
comport with safety and first efficiency — preferring to adapt the 
" rolling stock " thereto, as for instance by the contrivance of bogie 
trucks, permitting engine and cars to turn sharp curves — second, 
to enlarge and improve the works out of the results created by the 
operation of the line. Then by running at a lower rate of speed 
for the earlier years, the first economy becomes admissible, and 
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for all practical purposes the transporting machine is as efficient 
and safe as the foreign one. The constant yearl j growth of traffic 
enables it to gradually substitute iron and stone for wood, to 
reduce the grades, substitute tunnels, replace trestles bj per- 
manent earthworks or bridges, erect substantial depots, add side 
tracks, etc. Single track lines with turnouts are generally used 
in the United States. This produces an additional economy. 

The early necessity for a second track in the United States is 
often avoided by locating the second line through a different dis- 
trict enroute while it reaches the same distinct through points or 
centers. Thus it developes and obtains a new local business. 

For instance, there are four single track-lines connecting the 
Pacific railroad at Omaha with Chicago, about 500 miles, each 
traversing an entirely different and perhaps equally rich local 
section. 



Omaha. 4r ii jvCMcago. 




They have each rendered the lands along their respective routes 
accessible, and have settled them, while they now carry their local 
produce to market. 

As the business increases on each single track line, the turn- 
outs or sidings are gradually extended from year to year, and finally 
develop into a second track, third track, and as in the case of the 
New York Central, a fourth track (now building). 

The Americans build railways more cheaply than any other 
people, but in the western half of the continent the character of 
the topography and geological structure often permits even a 
greater economy than is usual in the United States. The surface 
is more apt to be plain, the cuttings rarely strike rock, and when 
they do it is generally of a soft tertiary or cretaceous formation. 

Added to this is the fact that the "Narrow Gauge" system — the 
only one fitted to the peculiar conditions of the Rocky Mountains — 
has been adopted for Colorado and New Mexico, permitting a 
further economy of 33 per cent, in cost of construction. 

2d. The railways of Colorado and New Mexico will he very 
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profitable. We ha7e seen that thej can be built verj cheaply. 
They will likewise enjoy a business large in amount and remune- 
rative in character. 

Americans travel, it is thought, four times as much as Euro- 
peans, but, however this may be, the American of the Far West 
certainly travels twice as much as the eastern American, and is 
altogether more luxurious in his wants. He is an immense 
consumer. He surveys the rich natural heritage spread out be- 
fore him, and convinced that he cannot fail to become rich, he 
proceeds to bank upon it. He discounts the future. Especially 
is this the case with the gold and silver miner. He is a' great 
traveler. The gambling element of human character comes in to 
keep him constantly on the look-out for new and richer mines. 

There is indeed no occupation which, for the numbers engaged, 
induces more transportation than mining. 

Besides the machinery, tools, rope, powder, chemicals, tramways, 
building materials, everything for the feeding, clothing and shelter 
of the miners themselves, and accompanying population, their actual 
existence and luxury, as well as the food of the large number of 
animals, is required to be carried to them from more favored agri- 
cultural districts, while ore, matt or bullion has to be returned. 

The 42,000 to 50,000 men, women and children of Nevada, 
a State almost exclusively devoted to mining, not only supported 
the Central Pacific railroad prior to its effecting a junction with 
the Union Pacific railroad from the East, but to-day contribute 
no insignificant proportion of the immense annual revenue of this 
line, $14,000,000 (from 1,219 miles operated). 

Producing as Nevada does, thirty-five million dollars yearly of 
the precious metals, manifestly a large share of the results'can prof- 
itably go into transportation. It is even found that mines of the 
precious metals that do not give any profit or do not pay expenses, 
are often worked because of the constant chances of great fortunes. 
They require, therefore, more transportation than their actual net 
results really warrant. 

In the western half of the continent all wages and incomes are 
high. In farming, any industrious man can produce from the 
land surplus products enough to own a farm clear in a few years. 
Sometimes in a year or two he accomplishes in this way what 
is the work of a lifetime in other countries. It follows that in any 
other trade he can save sufficient of his surplus to acquire property 
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in a short time. He becomes a capitalist He has either bought, or 
Uncle Sam has giveij him a farm for a soog. He then travels both 
for pleasure and profit, making up for the loss of time by greater 
rapidity while at work. There is half a continent to redeem, and 
only one short life time for man. He must always be in a hurrj. 
He is afraid of stagnation if he stops. 

He sells out in some cases to later comers when prices rise, and 
goes oflf to hunt up a new location. His eastern friends come out 
to see him. He returns when he has prospered to look them up. 

The social and national life is much more active in the West 
(and especially since the war), organization and companies for a 
common purpose more easy and numerous, and these still further 
stimulate the national- activity. 

Further, in Colorado and New Mexico and th^ adjoining Terri- 
tories, as already set forth, their occurs locally the greatest variety 
of distribution — rich mines of gold and silver in rocky ranges, 
elsewhere fertile valleys and numerous rich but scattered basins ; 
here, stretches of unwooded prairie, and there, mountains at 
intervals covered with dense forests of timber ; here, districts 
badly oflf for fuel, and there, beds of very fine coal, practically in- 
exhaustible ; deep valleys adapted especially to corn, melons, or 
vineyards, and elevated parks, where wheat, barley and other 
small grains alone thrive ; .so-called deserts filled with rich min- 
eral mountains, but otherwise valueless, and slopes and valleys like 
those of California, which can raise all the breadstuflfs required, 
besides semi-tropical fruits. 

Now these are precisely the conditions which are most favora- 
ble to the business of transportation and which render it most re- 
munerative. The advantageous distribution of the natural re- 
sources is an important element, A railroad thrives in the pro- 

ortion that one part of its line lacks that which another has a 
greater facility for supplying. 

Finally, there is the constant and increasing movement of emi- 
gration from East to West, to secure the richer natural prizes and 
to enjoy the larger life, greater independence and freedom from 
competition to be found there. This colonization has to be dis- 
tributed over the vast area of these two territories. 

3d. As heretofore shewn, competition is impossible'from rivers, 
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canals, or any navigable water The railroads must cany every- 
thing and everybody. 

4th. At the beginning, the scale on which everything is con- 
ducted in this* part of the West warrants high rates for transpor- 
tation. Substituting wagon transportation at 20 to 30 cents per 
ton per mile, and Diligences at from 15 to 25 cents per mile, the 
railroads at first, while population is sparse, are accustomed to 
charge an average of eight to ten cents per mile. As the popula- 
tion increases, these rates are gradually and wisely diminished, 
producing an increase of traffic which can be carried at but little 
additional gross expense, and at a great reduction per ton and per 
passenger. 

5th. Owing to^ertain characteristics in the dryness of the climate 
and the favorable character of the ground over which the railroad 
is laid, all the roads of this section of the continent are operated 
with exceptional economy. The adoption of the Narrow Gauge 
adds to this a further economy, estimated at from 25 to 33 percent., 
due to the saving of dead weight. 

Finally, there is an illustration of the successful pecuniary results 
which, from some at least of the above causes, may be expected to 
accrue from the operation of railways in Colorado and New Mexico, 
in the case of the Utah Central railroad, which passes through a sim- 
ilar country along the western slope of the Rocky Mountains from 
Ogden southward. This line simply had the advantage of a pre- 
viously existing population of 120,000 Mormons, who had gone 
there to get out of the way, before railroads began West of the 
Mississippi river. From it may be gathered an idea of what may 
be realized in the richer Territories of Colorado and New Mexico, 
when a somewhat larger population has been introduced. 

The Utah Central railroad y earns yearly a net revenue suffi- 
cient to pay seven per cent, upon its mortgage bonds of $32,000 
per mile J and fifteen per cent, upon its capital stock of $32,000 
per mile. In other words its net earnings exceed $1,000 per 
mile yearly. 
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THE RAILWAY SY'STEM OF COLORADO AND NEW 

MEXICO. 

It is not the purpose of the present pamphlet to set forth in 
detail the several railway lines which are likely to constitute this 
system. Suffice it to say that the now-apparent lines amount in 
length to 2,500 miles, and consist : 

First. Of a North and South line following mainly the eastern 
base of the Sierra Madre or *' Rocky Mountains," through Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, from Denver to Chihuahua, eventually to 
be extended southward along the same plateau, to the Mexican 
tropics. 

Second. Certain connecting lines which lead oflF from points 
along the North and South line, and follow up intersecting valleys, 
or through feasible passes, to the gold and silver^ines and parks, 
forests of timber, deposits of coal and iron, or rich agricultural 
sections in the adjoining mountains. 

When the physical geography of the country under considera- 
tion is known, it will be seen that thus a complete system for the 
development of these two large Territories, rich in the possession 
of rather an extraordinary variety of the elements of natural 
wealth, is formed. 

The several lines composing this system, although independent 
in respect of developing, each a diflferent important district, all 
bear upon and assist each other. The area of the Territories thus 
traversed is 230,925 square miles, about four-fold the area of 
England and Wales, as follows : 

Area of Colorado, 106,475 square miles. 

Area of New Mexico, 124,450 square miles. 

Before the first 2,500 miles of line are completed, the ne- 
cessity for an additional 2,500 miles will have probably manifested 
itself. 

Improvement Companies. 

It is manifest that even the first disadvantage to an agricultural 
immigration of being obliged to prepare the land for irrigation, 
may often be counteracted by the formation of improvemeJnt, or 
development companies, which will have capital enough to con- 
struct the irrigating ditches, lay out the farms and towns, build the 
dwellings in some cases, and sell the tracts and lots to the colo- 
nists on small annual payments distributed over several years, 
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so that a portion of his actual current profits from the ground, 
or from his business, will enable him to discharge those annuities. 
It must be manifest likewise, that by such a system the coloniza- 
tion of the country can be greatly stimulated, tlie railroad earn- 
ings enormously increased, and the work of twenty years be con- 
centrated into ten. 

In Colorado and New Mexico — from the very necessity of irri- 
gation, the necessary greater concentration of growth upon certain 
topographical lines, the absence of navigable water causing the 
growth to be exclusively on railroad lines, and the existence in 
many cases of large tracts (Spanish Grants) which are independ- 
ent of the national laws of small sub-divisions which prevail else- 
where in the United States, there seems to be everything to favor 
the formation of such improvement companies, acting in harmony 
with the railway, «nd having for their object the more rapid col- 
onization of the lands along its line. 

The acquisition of tracts of proper size becomes more possible, 
and the points where the colonists would find their best location, 
also where the greatest rise in values will occur, can be more 
readily anticipated than perhaps anywhere in the United States. 

Nothing indeed would appear to be more legitimate and busi- 
ness-like than this co-operation of the improvement company with 
the railway company. 

Their joint operation may be made of the greatest advantage to 
the colonists, whose prosperity is the surest guarantee of profit to 
the companies whose capital is thus invested. 



VIII 

What future is in store for Colorado and New Mexico, if the 
programme thus sketched be carried out? Knowing what splen- 
did results a similar but more desultory and less systematic pro- 
cess of development has created in the seven most western States of 
the Mississippi Yalley (with which we have shown how favorably 
Colorado and New Mexico compare) ; and appreciating properly 
the fact that the great westward march of emigration having ac- 
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quired the fixed 'and permanent character of a natural law must 
continue, and therefore finds its nearest and most attractive 
lodgment in these best territories of the Rocky Mountains ; that 
in fact there is nothing sounder than this law for capital to cal- 
culate upon as a basis for immediate future results in the United 
States, we are not left without a reliable guide to our prognos- 
tications. 

In the ten years between the government census of 1860 and that 
of 1810, of which four were occupied by the great war of the rebel- 
lion, so that practically the growth may be considered as having 
been mainly in five years, the seven States lying nearest to Col- 
orado on the eastward have increased in population as follows: 

1860. 1870. 

Kansas with 83,000 square miles from. , . . 101,206 to ^313,299 



Missouri '' 61,380 

Iowa " 55,045 

Minnesota 83,500 

Wisconsin 53,924 

Illinois 55,405 

Nebraska 10,000 



1,182,012 to/121,295 ^, 
,. 614,913 to^l,194,320 
. 112,023 to 446,056 
. 115,881 to 1,064,985 
.1,111,951 to 2,539,851 
. 28,841 to 122,993 



1 states with 468,254 square miles increased 

from a population of 4,652,821 to 1,462,839 

The railroad mileage of these States increased in the same time 
from 6,167 miles tP 19,858 miles'. It very nearly quadrupled. 

Is it too much then to expect that Colorado and New Mexico, 
whose joint area is 230,925 square miles, will in ten years attain a 
population of at least one million ? By that time we may also 
reasonably expect that the production of these territories will have 
reached, under the impetus given by so rapid a construction of rail- 
ways, accompanied more or less by the operations of improvement 
companies, the following amounts : 

1. Prom the mining of gold, sUver, lead, copper, salt, gypsum, ) ♦100,000,000 
lime, cement, marble, iron ore, coal, etc. J per annum. 

(Nevada with 110,000 square miles of area yields $35,000',000 of 
silver and gold alone ; apd the State of Pennsylvania, which 
has an area of only 46,000 square miles, and is without the pre- 
cious ores, produces from its mines $80,000,000 yearly, of which 
$50,000,000 are from coal alone.) 
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2. From the raising of live cattle, sheep, horses, mules, hogs, wool \ *sn nnn /inn 
and hides, dressed, packed and canned beef, etc. / »owjW",uw 

8. Prom all the products of arable culture, including wine, fruits, 1 ai nn aaa aaa 
and also from dairying. j- $100,000,000 

From manufiictures, $50,000,000 

Total per annum $300,000,000 

And that there will be spent by that time by the 100,000 yearly 
tourists who will frequent Colorado and New Mexico for health 
and pleasure, not less per annum than $25,000,000. 

We have already pointed out how the character of the resources 
and their distribution in these territories are such as to require an 
unusual amount of transportation, so that in the prosperity which 
the above figures indicate, the railway system must abundantly 
share. 

We estimate that the average net railway earnings by that time 
will be not less than $5,000 per mile per annum, for all the lines. 

If the above figures be thought exaggerated, let it be remem- 
bered — 

1st. That the entire annual production of the thirty -five States 
(including the improverished" South), which occupy the eastern 
half of the American continent, and contain forty-one of the forty- 
two million total population of the United States, js stated at 
10,000,000,000 dollars, *or an average of $250 yearly to each man, 
woman and child. Even at this rate, the production of 1,000,000 
people in Colorado and New Mexico ought to be $250,000,000 
yearly. But being a newly-opened country, the population will 
consist, to a much greater extent than the average, of able-bodied 
men, and consequently of large producers. 

2d. But experience shows that mining and manufacturing 
States produce much more largely (as might have been expected 
from the large amount of machinery used and the higher value of 
skilled labor) in proportion to their numbers than the average. 
For instance, Pennsylvania, with 3,500,000 inhabitants, produces 
$2,000,000,000 yearly, or an average of near $600 to each. 

This ratio would give double the annual yield to Colorado and 
New Mexico that we have actually calculated. (Pennsylvania 
has about 6,000 miles of railway.) 

Where the precious mines are worked, the highest average is 

''^By other authorities at six thousand millions. 
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reached. Thus Nevada, with 45,000 inhabitants, produces yearly 
of silver and gold alone $85,000,000, an average of nearly $800 
each. • 

3d. If area forms the basis of comparison, we find that the 
thirty-five States referred to (which contain 41,000,000 inhabitants 
and produce $10,000,000,000 yearly) have an area of 1,600,000 
square miles. At this rate the 231,000 square miles which com- 
pose Colorado and New Mexico, should have a population of 
6,000,000, a railway system of 10,000 miles, and an annual pro- 
duction of $1,500,000,000. 

This presupposes an equal period for the same sort of develop- 
ment, say of an average of twenty-five years. 

By reducing it in an equal ratio for the basis of ten years we 
obtain 

A population of. 2,400,000 

An annual production of... $600,000,000 

And a railway mileage of 4,000 miles. 

The discount of 50 per cent, in estimating for Colorado and New 
Mexico which we have allowed upon these figures (except the 
railway mileage, which cannot properly be reduced because there 
is no navigable water, as in every one of those thirty-five States) 
will doubtless be considered a guarantee of entire safety. 

4th. The State of Illinois, as will be seen from the preceding 
table, having already a population of 1,711,951 in 1860, increased 
it in ten years to 2,539,891 — constructing in that time 3,571 miles 
of railway, which increased its railway mileage to 6,361 miles in 
1810. The area of Illinois is 55,405 square miles, less than one- 
fourth that of Colorado and New Mexico. 

5th. We can take four States of the "Old West" which con- 
tain the same area as Colorado and New Mexico — Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri and Wisconsin (whose united area is 231,754 square 
miles)— and find the following facts from the United States census 
of 1860 and 1870: That in 1870 they had in operation 14,583 
miles of railroad ; that of this, there had been built since 1860 
(ten years) 10,323 miles ; 

That their population in 1870 was, 6,520,491 

That the population of the same in 1860 was 4,344,751 

Gain, 2,165,740 
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Finally, as the total annual gain of population in the United 
States by immigration and otherwise is now 1,500,000 yearly, 
the increase in the railroad mileage 6,500 miles, anc^ as the total 
area of the United States is 3,000,000,000 of square miles (includ- 
ing the deserts) it would seem a modest estimate, under all the 
circumstances which have been set forth, to accord Color^ado and 
New Mexico, which have one-thirteenth of the total area, at least 
one-thirteenth of the said yearly increase. This rate, however, 
would give Colorado and New Mexico an average increase in 
population of 115,000 yearly, and an increase in the railroad 
mileage of 500 miles per annum. 

That the above estimates of the future population and produc- 
tion of Colorado and New Mexico will be realized, I cannot, 
therefore, doubt. That the annual surplus of products will find an 
advantageous market at home and abroad, will be evident from all 
that has been stated in this report. 

In conclusion, there is one point connected with the westward 
movement of population in the United States, which although not 
yet mentioned, is of great importance. The wonderful growth 
which we have herein recorded of the States of the "Old West " 
has bee.n based upon and had the momentum of a population 
slightly exceeding twenty millions. 

But for the coming twenty years, the domestic movement will 
be that which will result from the same causes operating upon 
over forty millions of people as a basis. 

The annual emigration from abroad will probably likewise con- 
tinue to increase. Without doubt, therefore, of the 100 millions of 
inhabitants which the United States are expected to contain in the 
year 1900, no small share will be found in the western half of the 
continent, of which we are disposed to consider Colorado and 
New Mexico the choicest sections. 

Colorado Springs, March,' 1814. 
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